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From the Youth’s Friend. 
MY GRANDFATHER GREGORY. 
[Continued from page 69.] 

kk was in the spring that my cousin Lucy came to 
spend a little time with my Grandfather Gregory. 
lucy had lived at a distance, and my grandfather 
did not know so much of her as he did of his other 
grandchildren, he therefore took the earliest op- 
portunity of talking with her, that he might know 
her mind and disposition. 1 will give you one of 
their conversations as they were together in an 
arbour: the gardener was at work at a little dis- 
tance, and athousand flowers spread their beautiful 
colors to the mid-day sun. 

Lucy.—O, Grandpapa ! I forgot to tell you that 
I am going to have a new friend, and shall be so 
happy. I spent an afternoon with her, and liked 
her so much that I asked mamma’s leave to be 
very intimate with her. I wish you did but know 
her. 

Grandfather.—I wish I did, Lucy, for the choice 
ofa friend is a very important thing; but did your 
mamma give her consent? 

Lucy. —Not exactly, for she is to consider of it ; 
but I dare say that she will, for Amelia Gordon is 
wo clever ! 

Grand.—I am glad that she is clever, but per- 
haps you will tell me in what her talents consist. 
What are the things that she does so cleverly? 

Lucy.—I can hardly tell you, for she is clever at 
ey thing; she can xing, I doa’t know how many 
pretty songs, and is always trying to turn every thing 
into a joke to amuse her friends. 

Grand.—Indeed ! 

Lucy.—She can cross the skipping rope over her 
head fifty times without stopping. 

Grand.— Wonderful ! 

Lucy.—Oh ! that is not half---she counted twenty 
backwards as fast as I could forwards; and as for 
cup and ball, nobody plays like her. 

Grand.— What an astonishing girl ! 

Lucy.--She makes the most beutiful doll’s dress- 
és, and cuts paper into all manner of fancy forms ; 
and then, she is so generous! Do you not think, 
Grandpapa, that I shall be very happy in having 
wuch a friend ? 

Grand---Why, my dear Lucy, you have describ- 
ed her in a wonderful manner! . But there are a 
few questions that I should like to put before I can 
recommend you to seek her acquaintance, and 
~ you may not know enough of her to answer 

em. 

Lucy.-O | I dare say I do, for I know her very 
well indeed, I assure you. She talked to me about 
every thing, when we walked in the garden to- 
gether, and said that she would open ali her heart 
tome * 

Grand.—What, the first time you ever spent an 
fiernoon in her company! Why she must have 
had as good an opinion of you as you appear to have 
formed of her; but come, my dear Lucy, if you 
think you are so well acquainted with your friend, J 
vill ask you a few questions about her. You have 
tamed a great many things that you say Amelia 
Gordon can do, is there any thing else that you 
ave not named in which she excels? 

Lucy.-O, yes; there are many things: it would 
wy all day to tell you of them all. She talks de- 
ightfully, and uses such elegant words that I do 
ot know the meaning of one half of them: 

rand.-—-I am sorry for that, because you can 
urdly learn much from a person whom you cannot 




















but she considers reading a very dull amusement, 
and prefers something more lively. She says there 
is nothing so bad as moping over a book all day 
long. is 

or that she is perhaps right. To mope 
over a book all day long must be a bad thing, no 
doubt; and yet I should hardly think that she knew 
much about it, otherwise she would at least have 
learned to read correctly. Do you think she writes 
well? 

Lucy.---There, Grandpapa, you puzzle me a lit- 
tle. She wrote me a few lines on paper, but I could 
not read them, and I thought that she had written 
them in French on purpose to trick me; but she 
read it to me afterwards, and told me that all gen- 
teel people wrote badly. She may write a fashiona- 
ble hand, and I have no doubt she does, but it isa 
little awkward to read. 

Grand.--But, my dear little Lucy, it will be of 
very little use if your papa pays money for your in- 
struction in writing, unless you learn to write so that 
people can réad it. If, after all, your writing in 
English is to be taken for French, why you may as 
well give over jearning at once. She may say it is 
very fashionable to write so that another cannot read 
it; but I should doubt it, and at all events, it is not 
very useful. What was it that you said about her 
counting twenty? 

Lucy.---1 said that she counted twenty backwards 
as fast as I could forwards; and indeed she did, 
Grandpapa , 

Grand.--In that case perhaps’ ‘she may be very 
clever at figures. Do you know what she under- 
stands of arithmetic ? 

Lucy.---I am really afraid that she knows less of 
arithmetic than of any thing ; for she told me that 
she hated figuring and never could learn it. 

Grand.---Why it is rather strange that I should 
happen to ask about so many things of which she 
appears to be ignorant. But you said something 
about her cleverness in making doll’s dresses, and 
netting silk purses; I expect, then, that she is a 
famous needle woman in her family, and makes all 
their shirts, and knits all their stockings. 

Lucy.--Grandpapa, Grandpapa! You quite mis- 
take her cleverness. Why she says every common 
person can do these things; there is no cleverness 
in them. I do not believe that she could mend a 
pair of stockings well, much less knit a whole pair, 
or make a shirt. 

Grand.---No! that is a little unfortunate; for 
how she can be so exceedingly clever, and yet 
not be able to do what you say every common per- 
son can do, a little puzzles me; but I must inquire 
further. 

Grand.---Do you know, my dear Lucy, whether 
Miss Gordon attends any Sunday-school, to teach 
the young and the ignorant to read the Bible, and 
explain it to them? 

Lucy.---No, Grandpapa! She does not do that, 
to be sure, for she cannot have time to do every 
thing: but, perhaps, one reason may be that she 
is not very fondof her Bible. I told her how many 
psalms I could say by heart, but she said she could 
not sit listening while I repeated them ; if I would 
sing her a song, she would listen to me; so, by 
me I perceived that she was not very fond of her 

ible. 

Grand.--Not fond of her Bible! Why, my dear 
Lucy, this is the worst news I have heard yet. Not 
fond of her Bible! How can this be ?---Surely 
there must have been something wrong in the man- 
ner in which she has been broughtup. What place 





Aderstand. I suppose she reads very well? 





of worship does she usually attend on a Sunday ? 





Grand.---No! My dear Lucy, I have but one oth- 
er questioti toask you about your friend. You said 
that she loved every body, now do you really think 
that she loves God? 

Lucy.—I hardly know what to say about that, 
Grandpapa, for she did not tell me. 

Grand.---But do you think, from what you have 
seen in her and heard “from her, that in her heart 
she does really love God; and that she is anxious 
to do what he has commanded, and to avoid all that 
he has forbidden? 

Lucy.---Why, to speak the truth, I believe she 
thinks nothing about these things; but, indeed, 
Grandpapa, she is very clever, and so you would 
say if you did but knew her. 

Grand.---Perhaps I might; but the question is 
not as to her being clever, but whether or not she 
will be a valuable and useful friend to you. If you 
were to go to a shoemaker for a pair of shoes, who 
knew so little of his business that he could not 
make them to fit you; what should you think if he 
told you that he was very clever in playing the fid- 
dle? Why, you would say it was of no use to you, 
for that you wanted a good pair of shoes and not a 
good tune on the fiddle. 

Lucy.---Yes, that | should, and should tell him 
to give over his fiddle playing and attend to his 
business. 

Grand.---But why should a shoemaker playing 
the fiddle, when you wanted him to make a good 
pair of shoes, be more ridiculous than a friend 
counting twenty backwards, when you wanted her 
to assist you in a difficulty, or tocomfort you in ak 
fliction. 

Lucy.---Ah! I see now what you mean, Grand- 
papa; but then Miss Amelia Gordon can do many 
other things. 

Grand.---Indeed, I hope so; and now then to 
the point. ‘There is nothing wrong that I know of 
in a person playing on the fiddle, provided this em- 
ployment has not prevented him from learning the 
duties of his calling ; and if your friend is acquaint 
ed with all that she ought to know, why I will not 
blame her for counting twenty, which ever way she 
pleases ; nor for amusing herself, in a proper man- 
ner and at proper times. Now then let me see 
what are the qualifications of Miss Amelia Gordon, 
to prove her a valuable companion? We live in a 
world wherein, though there is much of joy, there 
is also much of sorrow, and it becomes us all, not 
only to be enabled to rejoice with those that do re- 
joice, but to weep with those that weep. Believe 
me, my dear Lucy, if it be a kindness to add to the 
pleasures of the happy, it is a greater kindness to 
relieve the sorrows of the afflicted. I hope you 
understand me? 
Lucy.---Indeed I do, Grandpapa, and am thinking 
of what you have said. 

Grand.---We have not only to live, but to die; 
and after death we shall live again forever, in hap- 
piness or wo. Weare sinners, and can only be say- 
ed from the punishment due to sin, by faith in our 
blessed Lord and Saviour, who became sin for us 
that we might be made righteous, and who died 
that we might live forever. We know all this from 
the Bible. Do you not think then, my dear Lucy, 
that all ought to know and love the Bible? 
Lucy.—Certainly I do, and I wish that Miss 
Amelia Gordon loved the Bible. 

Grand.—I dare say you'do, and I hope she may 
love it in time. to come; but as it is my duty te 
give you my best advice respecting the choice of a 
friend, I wish you fairly to. judge whether she is at 





the present time a fit person to be your particular 
friend or not, 
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Lucy.—Really, Grandpapa, after what you have 
said, 1 hardly like to hear you speak of her; for I 
am afraid that you do not think her so clever as I 
thought you would. 

Grand.—What then, my dear Lucy, would you 
think of me, if I commended as a very clever per- 
son, one who is unintelligible in her conversation, 
and can neither read nor write with propriety? One 
who knows nothing of accounts, and is ignorant of 
domestic duties? and who knows not how to make 
a shirt or mend a stocking? 

Lucy.—I see that she has made a sad mistake in 
not knowing these things, and I have made another 
in thinking her so very clever. 

Grand.—And what would my Lucy say of her 
grandpapa, if he advised her to adopt as her par- 
ticular friend, one who gave no instruction to the 
ignorant; who seldom attended a place of worship; 
valued not her Bible; and who did not love God, 
and was not anxious to keep his commandments ? 

Lucy.— What a picture you have drawn! I could 
never have thought that so much could be said 
against her, and so little in her favor; and yet you 
have only said what I told you myself. Do you 
not think, Grandpapa, that someting may be done 
to make her know what she ought to know ; and to 
love what she ought tolove? You must not think 
her to be a wicked girl! I dothink, if she knew 
you, and you would take the trouble to talk to her, 
she would do all these things. 

Grand.—My dear Lucy, I should not act justly 
or kindly, if I did not tell you that I thought her 
weak and thoughtless. ‘There are many, who nei- 
ther value the Bible nor love God, who yet have 
much in them that is agreeable; but it is an awful 
thing to live in neglect of Him who gave us all we 
possess, and who requires us to love Him with all 
our heart, our mind, and our strength; and an 
awful thing it is to despise his holy word ; for by 
that only, through the teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
can we know that we are sinners, and seek aright 

for salvation through Christ. You speak of my 
talking to Amelia; why cannot you talk to her 
yourself ? 

Lucy.—( Holding down her head.) O, Grandpa- 
pa! I cannot talk to her, for I feel that I am very 
ignorant myself; much more need is there that I 
should learn, thao that I should attempt to instruct 
another. 

Grand.—I am glad to hear you acknowledge this, 
and I am not without hope that you and your friend 
(for such I trust I may one day call her) will yet be 
well instructed in what it is most necessary that you 
should know, both as to this life and that which is 
to come. 

But we have talked enough of these matters now, 
and I want to tell the gardener what I wish him to 
do to those flower beds. But remember my dear 
girl, the advice of your Grandfather Gregory: that, 
though many questions should be asked in the choice 
of a friend, the first and most important will ever 
be, not, Is she clever? but, Does she love God und 
keep his commandments ? 


Appleton, to whom he had become very much at- 
tached, and the pleasant home where he had been 
so happy—and yet he was pleased with the idea of 
travelling and going to his rich relations. 


all his old haunts, namely, the shed chamber, the 
work shop, the garden and the orchard, where he 
had spent so many happy hours. 
came to say good by to Mr. and Mrs. Appleton he 
could not keep back the tears; the faster he brush-|- 
ed them away, the faster they fell, and it was some 
time before he could collect his voice to speak. Mr. 


they both charged him not to forget the good reso- 





He walked around sorrowfully to take leave of 


But when he 


Appleton presented him with a new Bible, and 
Mrs. Appleton gave him a little Hymn Book, and 


lutions he had lately made, but to pray constantly 
that God would send the Holy Spirit to dwell in 
his heart and to drive out the unclean spirit of in- 
gratitude and vanity. 

They gave him much more good advice with re- 
gard to his future conduct, and George after thank- 
ing them for all their kindness, got into the waggyon 
which was to carry him away. 

Many years have now rolled by and another little 
boy is living at Mr. Appleton’s, attending to his in- 
structions, and praying daily for the Spirit of God 
to make him good and holy. But where is George 
Scott? Oh you will be surprised to hear that he 
is grown into an idle and wicked man. Can it be 
possible that the boy who made so many good resolu- 
tions has broken them all? Can it be possible that 
so good a boy has madea wicked man? Yes, my 
dear young readers, it is so, and I will tell you how 
it happened. George’s vanity was not cured when 
he left Mr. Appleton’s—there were still some lurk- 
ing remains of it, for it was his besetting sin. The 
unclean spirit had departed for a time ; but it very 
unwillingly departed, and it was watching the least 
opening by which it might get back again. George 
should have kept a constant and a strict watch over 
it, and his only safety was in cherishing the Holy 
Spirit. But this he did not do, he relaxed his en- 
deavors; the Holy Spirit was grieved and departed, 
and the unclean spirit returned again with more 
force than ever. ‘lie change first began by his lis- 
tening gradually more and more to the flatteries of 
those friends with whom he had gone to live. They 
saw he was a clever boy and praised him most im- 
moderately when he had done a thing well. This 
coarse flattery at first disgusted him, and he resolv- 
ed not to think about it—then he used to read his 
Bible night and morning, and offer up his prayer to 
God. But by and by his morning and evening du- 
ties began to grow irksome to him. ‘There was no 
religious worship in the family, and his cousin be- 
gan to laugh at him for reading his Bible and say- 
ing his prayers as he called it; and George began 
to think that nobody did it in this part of the coun- 
try, and that his Uncle who was very rich and seem- 
ed to know a great deal, would certainly attend to 
it if it was of any use. So he first began by per- 
forming his devotions in a hurried and indifferent 
manner, as if he felt ashamed of them, and he end- 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PARABLES. 

No, Il. 

From this time George seemed to be an altered 
boy, his deportment was more humble, he talked less 
and seemed tothink more, and Mr. and Mrs. Apple- 
ton really began to hope that his heart was swept 
and garnished from impurity and sin. 

This state of things continued some weeks, when 
George was unexpectedly called to leave this happy 
family. His mother had some wealthy relations 
living in a distant part of the country and they had 
lately sent to her to come and reside with them, 
promising her a comfortable support for herself and 
also for her little boy, whom they desired she would 
bring with her. They were relatives of her hus- 
band, and lived in one of the Southern States. Mrs. 


Scott felt it to be her duty to go and take her son 
with her. 





sby neglecting them altogether. Now he had 
ved away the Holy Spirit and had nothing to 
protect him from his vanity. His indiscreet friends 
flattered, and he listened to and enjoyed their flat- 
teries; he soon became very conceited and for the 
sake of the praise which he loved, he would often 
take to himself the credit of doing a thing which 
was in reality done by another. This you see was 
adding falsehood to his other sins. 

His cousin was a bad boy, and he introduced 
George to other bad boys.—George liked their com- 
pany because they were ezpert at playing tricks, 
-and they would often go about the neighborhood of 
a dark evening doing a great deal of mischief. 
George excelled them all in contriving schemes for 
mischief, and the boys who saw what was his ru- 
ling passion, flattered him for contriving such 
grand jokes as they called them, and this puffed him 
up so much the more, and he began to grow very 
insolent and disagreeable. He also soon learned 
from them to use profane language, and if in the 





George felt really sorry to leave Mr. and Mrs. 


eee 


he would crowd it out again as fast as possible, 
George wenton from bad to worse, till at last hay. 
ing got into a quarrel with one of his companions 
in the street they fell to settling it by blows, whea 
his uncle who happened to pass by at that time, put 
a speedy stop to the affray by ordering George to go 
directly home. 

His uncle returned immediately after and sent 
for George and his mother to come to him. 

‘“* Mrs. Scott,” said he, “I am sorry to bring you 
such evil accounts of your son. But I have lop 
suspected his bad conduct and have been for some 
time watching his movements and making inquiry, 

I have been told many of his bad practices which 
have exceedingly surprised me ; and I had in the 
street this morning abundant proof that the sad re. 
ports were not unfounded.” 

** George,” said he, ‘‘ I have no hope of you now, 
As you have good abilities I had intended sending 
you to College and giving you a profession, but it 
will be worse than useless now. Knowledge by 
giving you more power would make you a more 
dangerous and wicked man, besides there is not the 
least probability that you would pay any attention 
to your studies; you would only spend your time in 
idleness, dissipation and crime. 

I shall therefore not throw away my money in this 
way. I shall take immediate steps to bind you over 
tosome trade where you can if you choose get a 
living, and where you may if you please reform, 
Your mother I shall take care of, for I see you will 
never support or be a comfort to her. As soon as 
these arrangements are completed you will leave my 
family.” 

George left the room angry but not repenting—he 
went into the service ofa black smith which he con- 
sidered a great degradation—his cousin and his 
former idle associates forsook him now and took no 
notice of him—his spirit was irritated and angry 
with himself and all the world, and he gave himself 
up entirely to his passions and vices. 

His poor mother died of a broken heart. 

‘“‘ Charles, my sor,” said Mr. R. as he folded up 
the leaf from which he had been reading, “ will you 
now read the parable slowly and distinctly that all” 
may hear.” 

[Each finger points to the Testament page, and 
every eye is following Charles as he reads.} 

** When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, 
he walketh thro’ dry places, seeking rest, and find- 
eth none.” 

‘** Then he saith, I will return into my house from 
whence I came out; and when he is come he find- 
eth it empty, swept, and garnished.” 

*'I’hen goeth he, and taketh with himself seven 
other spirits more wicked than himself, and they 
enter in and dwell there: and the last state of that 
man is worse than the first.” 


MORALITY. 





From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
TIME AND MONEY. 

“O Mother, when will this long, long winter be 
gone,” said Lucy Waters, as she looked out one 
cold bleak morning in March. ‘I do wish the 
spring would come. I am tired to death of seeing 
the trees all bare, and the mountains covered with 
snow. Do you think it ever will come ?” ; 

“ And why are you in such haste for the spring!’ 
said her mother. 

‘* For many reasons. One is, that I want to hear 
the birds sing, the lambs bleat, and the frogs, the 
very frogs. It seems to me, that their croaking, 
which used to annoy me so much, would be delight 
ful now. The sweet murmur of the waters, 100. 
O! I do long to hear all these sounds again, Just 
as much as | sometimes long, when I wake up 
the morning after a winter night’s sleep, and am 
tired of lying in bed, to hear some stirring sound 10 
the house. Do not you wish to have the spring 
come, mother?” 

“T anticipate it with a great deal of pleasure, 
dear; and have no doubt that I shall enjoy it * 
much as you. But I do not feel quite as impatient. 











midst of his wicked conversation, the thought of 
Mr. and Mrs. Appleton would come into his mind, 


“* And why not?” 
“Because, my eagerness is sorsewhat checked, 
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by the reflection that each revolution of the seasons, | 
adds another to the years of my life, which are 
passing rapidly away; and I am more anxious to 
seize and improve the present moment, than to 
hasten the future.” 

“But, mother, you have time enough, and to 
spare, Iam sure. You are what is called a lady of 
jeisure, are you not ?” 

“I may, perhaps, deserve that title in its com- 
mon acceptation,” said her mother, ‘‘but I should 
be very sorry to acknowledge it, in any other sense.” 

“ Why, you are never very much hurried; you 
have no work to do, unless you please. Are you 
not glad that father is rich, so that you are not 
obliged to work ?” 

“Jt is, perhaps, desirable to have fortune, my 
dear; but, not chiefly, for the reason you mention. 
There are other things far more valuable. 

“ What are they, mother?” 

“In the first place, health, and a good con- 
science.” 

“Oh! I know that. If a person be sick, he 
cannot enjoy much from any thing; and if he be 
wicked, I do not suppose that money could make 
him happy. But what else is there, that is more 
valuable than money ?” 

“Something my dear that every living being has 
—Time!” 

“ Time, maother? I cannot conceive, why you 
should consider that more valuable than money. If 
Ihave a dollar, I can go and spend it, and get 
what I like—but very often, [ have an hour, and 
perhaps, a whole day, that I do not know what to 
do with.” 

“ That is because you are ignorant of their value. 
Children are apt to squander it, as the natives of 
Spanish America squandered their gold; which 
they exchanged, you know, for bits of broken chi- 
na, glass beads, little bells, and other trifles; but 
their folly was nothing in comparison with that of 
children, who waste away their time in idleness, or 
for trifling purposes. The pleasures which these 
propose to themselves, in the stead of a wise and 
diligent improvement of time, are, but as broken 
thina and glass beads, in comparison with go.” 

“T don’t know exactly, what you mean, mother. 
In what does the great value of time consist?” 

“T will answer your question by another. Lucy, 
for what is life given to us ?” 

“That we may enjoy ourselves, and be useful, I 
suppose.” 

Your answer is perfectly correct, said her mo- 
ther, except that I-should just reverse the order 
of the sentence; because usefulness, and not hap- 
piness, should be the first object which we propose 
to ourselves,” 

“ Well then, mother, I don’t see, after all, why 
money is not more valuable than time; for I am 
sure, people can do a great deal more good with 
their money, than with their time.” 

“Who does the most good? He who contributes 
of his abundance tothe wants of the poor heathen, 
—orthe good missionary, who goes among them, 
and devotes his time to them?” 

“The missionary, certainly; and now, mother, 
I remember what old Mrs. Warren said to you, the 
last time we went to see her, that she would not 
give up your visits, if you would offer her money 
instead of them, because seeing you did her heart 
good.” 

* You have often heard the name of Howard, an 
eminent philanthropist, who, almost literally, took 
up his abode in filthy prisons, to which he repaired, 
on errands of benevolence ; and Mrs. Fry, an Eng- 
lish lady, is at the present day, distinguishing her- 
self in the same manner. She actually goes into 
the vilest places of confinement, and spends her 
days in communicating instruction to their wretch- 
ed inmates. I have somewhere seen a beautiful 


account of her labors among them; and a geutle- 
man who witnessed the exercises of a single morn- 
ing, spoke of the hymn which she sung at the con- 
elusion, as being ‘like the song of a mother to her 
suffering child.” What could Mrs. Fry give to these 


Indeed, except as a material for the industrious and 
benevolent to work with, gold might as well remain 
in the bowels of the earth.” 
“ Mother, now I think of it, it seems to me that 
Uncle Haynes is a much more useful man, than 
Mr. Layton, though he has not much money, and 
Mr. Layton has a great deal, and gives away a great 
deal, too; but then every body seems to depend up- 
on Uncle Haynes for kindness, sympathy, and coun- 
sel, and to desire his good opinion,—so that they 
must be better for knowing him. Every face bright- 
ens when he comes in sight; and he seems to have 
a care for the interests of the whole neighborhood.” 
‘**T am glad to see, my dear, that you appreciate 
your Uncle's character ; but amiable, and excellent 
as he is, he would never do half the good he is daily 
accomplishing, were it not for his indefatigable ac- 
tivity ; and this is a good instance, to show that the 
influence which a man derives from his weight of 
character, is far more valuable than any which 
money can give him. It is not those who owe their 
consequence to riches ; but those who are wise law- 
givers, able statesmen, learned and conscientious 
lawyers, skilful physicians, devoted and exemplary 
clergymen, !aborious teachers, honest and enter- 
prising tradesmen, industrious mechanics, and vir- 
tuous farmers; who are the most valuable members 
of society ; and among our own sex, those who make 
useful wives and mothers. But to constitue all these, 
a wise and diligent improvement of time is indis- 
pensable.”’ 
‘‘The other day, I heard some one saying, ‘ time 
is money.’ What did he mean?” 
“ The very bees might explain that. 
quite a money making generation.” 
“O! 1 see what you mean; they spend their 
time in making honey ; which is sold for money— 
that is rhyme and reason too.” 
“But, remember, though time can procure mo- 
ney, money cannot purchase time; and, though 
without money, much use may be made of time; 
yet without time, nothing can be done with money. 
As, for instance—what would become of interest, 
without the days, months, and years, by which to 
calculate it? “There wonld.ip that case be no oc- 
casion for you to understand the sums which puz- 
zled you so much this morning.” 
“Still, as I happen to have a greater stock of 
time, than of money,” said Lucy, laughing, ‘‘I wish 
you would show me how I can convert some of it 
into money.” 
‘That is far from being the most valuable use 
you can make of it. If time is money, time is 
knowledge, too; and knowledge in connexion with 
virtue, is the best means of happiness, as well as 
usefulness. It is among the treasures “that flei- 
ther moth nor rust corrupt, nor thieves bréak 
through and steal’—it is imperishable, and its 
stores are inexhaustible. Therefore, I hope, deaf, 
never again to hear you say, that you don’t know 
what to do with your time.” 

‘* Mother, you don’t expect children to improve 
every moment of their time; do you ?” 
- ** No, my dear, they must have hours of play and 
relaxation, for the sake of their health; but they ought 
to be a great deal more diligent than they are apt to 
be, and to learn a great deal more than they are 
apt to know. I can recoilect how school mates of 
mine used completely to squander their time at 
school; and I have ofien remarked in families 
where I visited, children, who wasted many pre- 
cious hours in mere listlessness. ‘The loss of time, 
in such instances, is not the worst evil—the habits 
of idleness, which are acquired, are far more to be 
apprehended. Mater. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 

THE PARENT’S MONITOR AND TEACHER’S ASSIS- 
TANT, Compiled by Artemas Bullard, Published by the 
Mass. S. S. Union, 1829. 
This valuable work was compiled by the agent 
of the Mass. S. S. Union. In the first volume, to 


lent Sabbath School book, now almost out of print 
—We mean “ Janeway’s Token.” “ All the bio- 
graphical notices of this work are authentic.” At’ 
this day, when fiction has put on the garb of re- 
ligion, and threatens to usurp the empire of truth, 
we think that such a work should be peculiariy 
acceptable to the religious public. We fear that 
the taste of Sabbath School children has already 
become vitiated by the class of writings to which 
we have adverted, and hope that ministers of the 
gospel and teachers of Sabbath Schoo!s will be 
watchful of this enemy, before it is too late. We 
would have them follow the example of Miss Sarah 
Blackburn, whose memoir is contained in the book 
under consideration. ‘“‘ When she was between 
three and four years of age, and had learned to 
read a little, an acquaintance brought her a half 
penny book, the whole of which she attentively 
read. With great concern, she showed it to her 
father, saying, ‘ Father, here‘is nothing about the 
Lord in this book.’ He logked at it and answered, 
‘no, love, this is not a book of that kind.’ She 
seemed still more disappointed ; and without speak- 
ing, went out of her parent’s presence, and threw 
the little book away.” It appears that the Mass. 
S. S. Union are following the little girl’s example, 
for they say in their last report, “ that many books 
have been removed” from the Depository, ‘ and 
others which had been offered, by publishers, for 
review, have been rejected as unworthy a place in 
Sabbath School Libraries.” 1f Sabbath School 
teachers would take the trouble to examine their 
Sabbath School books, we believe, that many of 
them would also share the fate of the little Miss 
Blackburn’s half-penny book. If the Sabbath 
School Union are determined to throw away all 
those books in which there is “ nothing about the 
Lord,” we advise all superintendents and teach- 
ers to do the same, and soon our Sabbath School 
Libraries will be puritied. And in your examina- 
tion be not deceived by the frequent recurrence of 
the words “ Lord” —“ religion” —“ a new heart” — 
“heaven” & the like—perhaps somebody has thrown 
thei in, just to make novels sell for Sabbath School 
Books. We would not charge any author or pub- 
lisher with such baseness, but we have read Sab- 
bath School books, in which the subject of religion 
was introduced so inappropriately and unexpect- 
edly that we could not help thinking there was 
some other reason for it, besides the good of souls. 
Such books have ‘‘crept in unawares,” and we 
are glad that the persevering agent of the Mass. S. 
S. Union, has manifested a determination to turr 
them out. Not long since, we found our children 
on their return from the Sabbath School almost 
quarrelling over a Sabbath School book, which 
they had just taken from the Library. One said, 
‘I will have it first,” and the other said, ‘I will 
have it first.” Surely it augurs well to posterity 
when children are thus anxious to store their minds 
with religious instruction! The next day, we took 
the book and read it, and the mystery was unrid- 
died. It was as arrant a novel as ever wasted the 
midnight lamp. There were many good words in 
it, itis true, but they were lost and forgotten amid 
the all-absorbing subjects of love and jealousy. It 
is true, there were some good sentiments in it, 
but the thoughtless reader shunned them as in- 
truders, and seized with greater avidity on the vis- 
ions of beauty, and the pleasures of the world. 
This volume is enriched with short memoirs of 
Pliny Fisk, Mrs. Huntington and 8. J. Mills. In 
the latter, those feelings of opposition to God, as 
the sovereign disposer of all events, which rise in 
the natural heart, under deep conviction of sin, 
are portrayed in their true colors. At the age of 
fifteen, young Mills had such “ views of his own 
sinfulness,” and felt sueh ‘opposition to God, 
that he would sometimes break out in expressions 
of unyielding rebellion. With nothing was his 
dissatisfaction more painful, than the discrimina- 
tions of the divine favor in showing mercy to those 
who were around him, while he himself was a 
parently left to obduracy and ruin.” ‘Two ful} 








miserable beings, one half so valuable as her time? 
Money could not purchase such devotion as hers. 


which our attention has been particularly direct- 
ed, the author bas followed the plan of an excel- 


years he remained in this dismal frame of mind, 
still refusing to bow at the footstool of mercy ; at 
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heart, still cursing the day in which he was born.” 
One morning, on leaving home to spend winter 
at an academy, ‘‘ his mother took an opportunity 
of inquiring into the state of his mind, and begged 
him to make an ingenuous disclosure of his feel- 
ings. For a moment he was silent and wept ; but 
his heart was too full, long to suppress the emo- 
tions produced by so affecting a request. He rais- 
ed his head, and with eyes streaming with tears, 
exclaimed, O that I had never been born! O 
that I had never been born! For two years I have 
been sorry God ever made me.” Thousands have 
felt thus, and among them, doubtless, are many of 
the young readers of the ‘t Youth’s Companion.” 
To feel thus, indicates a state of awful rebellion in 
the heartto God. Hear the reply of young Mills’ 
mother. ‘‘ My son, said she, you are born, and 
you can never throw off your existence, nor your 
everlasting accountability for all your conduct.” 
“‘This heavy thought was like a dagger to 
his soul.” Think not, young friends, that this 
was a hard-hearted mother. She was not a hard 
hearted mother, for she prayed for her son. It 
was the truth, the awful truth, to the sinner, 
that he cannot escape out of the hands of God, 
which was “like a dagger to his soul.” Had she 
allayed his fears and told him all would yet be well, 
or had she encouraged him to hope in any thing 
short of entire submission to his Creator and moral 
Governor, she had indeed been a hard-hearted moth- 
er, for there is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked. 
We would gladly go on and quote from this and 
other memoirs contained in this volume, but we 
have only room to say to our young readers, if the 
Parent’s Monitor is in your S. S. Library,take it out, 
and read it. And we would say, also, to parents, 
who plead that they have no time to examine 
children’s books, when they bring this from the 
Sabbath School Library, read it, for it is ‘‘ the 
Parent’s monitor.” REVIEWER. 











THE SABBATH scHOOL. 
WHAT CHILDREN EXPECT OF TEACHERS, 
Extract from a letter to the Editor of the Treasury, da- 

ted Westfield, (Mass.) September 11, 1829. 

Dear Str—A Sabbath school was commenced 
here in 1816, and has been kept up amidst many 
discouragements, tothe present time. It remained 
eight years without a library, and for ten years: was 
continued only four months in a year. The num- 
ber of scholars has varied from one hundred to 
three hundred. There has been, since the schvol 
was first established, a gradual improvement in the 
general management, order, and instruction of the 
school, Many have felt, however, that Sabbath 
schools were useless, and have lent their aid, only 
as they have been impelled by the exhortations and 
arguments of others. In this we have received 
much help by occasional visits from agents of S. S. 
Societies. ‘I'here have been some among us, that 
have felt that religious instruction imparted to chil- 
dren, must havea salutary, if not a saving influence; 
that if they should never become Christians, they 
would certainly be better members of society. Oth- 
ers have felt that the seed sown might lie buried 
long, but would eventually spring up, and bear pre- 
cious fruit. 

Such our Sabbath school fas been. Now, we 
believe the Lord by his Spirit has come nigh, and 
touched the hearts of some of its members. With- 
in the last three months, five teachers and nine 
scholars have given evidence of a change of heart. 
Others seem disposed to seek salvation, and we 
hope that many of them may be brought to embrace 
the Saviour. There has been no excitement, no 
noise ; but a silent operation of the Spirit of God— 
the still small. voice saying to, here and there, an 
individual—* This is the way, walk ye in it.” 

We feel more than ever the benefit of Sabbath 
schools. They are beneficial, we know, although 
they should not prove the immediate instrument of 
the conversion of a single individual ; they do pre- 
pare the way to render other means of grace effect- 
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the Sabbath, and a regard for serious things, which 
may, at some distant period, be the means of bring- 
ing them within the reach of some means of grace 
that may be sanctified to them. 

We believe, too, that if teachers are faithful, no 
school will long remain without hearing some of 
their pupils inquire, what they must do to be saved. 
The children expect and choose to be dealt with faith- 
fully. In proof of this, I can mention two facts 
that have fallen under my observation. A little 
girl complained of her teacher; she said, she only 
asked the questions in the book, without saying any 
thing of the duty and necessity of seeking an inter- 
est inthe Saviour. A short time after, the teacher 
became pious, and conversed personally with her 
class. The little girl went home apparently much 
delighted, and said that she had a new teacher. At 
the commencement of our school, this year, seve- 
ral children applied to a teacher who they sup- 
posed would deal faithfully with them, to be mem- 
bers of her class. Let teachers remember, that 
children expect them to care for their souls. 
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‘HE WAS A GOOD MAN.” 

It is written of Barnabas, (Acts XI, 24,) that 
“he was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost 
and of faith.” And the next expression of the sa- 
cred writer shows, that good men are useful in the 
world. For he says, ‘“‘ And much people was ad- 
ded unto the Lord.” ‘They were convinced of sin, 
and brought to repentance, and so added to the 
church of Christ, the Lord; and this was done by 
the blessing of God on the labors of that good man, 
Barnabas; the labors which he performed because 
he was “‘fu!l of the Holy Ghost and of faith.” We 
do not know the hearts of men; but we cannot 
doubt that Samuel John Mills also “was a good 
man,” and that strong faith dwelt in him, by the 
gift ofa great measure of the spiritof Christ. We 
have given our readers some accountof his life and 
death, and of some of the good deeds which he did, 
with their happy effects. Now we want that every 
one of them should gei’s great deal of benefit from 
reading this account, and become good like Mr. 
Mills. So we shall make a few remarks about his 
goodness, or the spirit that was in him, and hope 
that many will imitate his example. 

Mills was not always good ; for in his childhood 
he did not love God. He was sometimes deeply 
affected when he thought of his ruined condition 
as a sinner, but he did not repent. He was nota 
rude and profane boy ; but then he was not a Chris- 
tian. Thus he continued till he was fifteen years 
of age, without God in the world. At that time 
there was a revival in the town, under the ministry 
of his father; and Samuel was awakened. But see 
the hardness of a perverse heart. For two whole 
years he was very unhappy, because he knew he 
must be lost without repentance, and yet would not 
repent. So great was his distress, that when his 
pious and tender mother inquired one day about his 
feelings, he exclaimed, ‘‘ O that I had never been 
born. For two years I have been sorry God ever 
made me.” ‘There was rebellion in the wish, 
which the faithful parent could not encourage. 
‘** My son,” said he, ‘‘ you are born, and you can 
never throw off your existence, or your everlasting 
accountability for all your conduct.” This heavy 
thought was like a dagger to his soul ; and, through 
the abounding grace of God, and the wrestling 
prayer of her that bore him, he was that very day 
brought to the feet of Jesus a penitent and humble 
sinner. From that day, he was the friend of God 
and of man. 

This good man loved his fellow men, and wished 
to do them good in every possible way; especially 
did he desire to save them from ruin and prepare 
them for heaven. While yet a youth, and soon af- 
ter his conversion, he thought of the poor heathen, 
even when few others cared for their souls. The 
first idea his father had of his own change of mind, 
arose from hearing him remark, how pleasant a life 





val. The children, by attending Sabbath school, 
acquire a habit of attending church regularly on 
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he never lost sight of his darling object. Jt will be 
recollected, how he exhorted his fellow-students at 
College and prayed for them, and how his efforts 
were blest in the salvation of many. While he was 
in College too, he thought specially of the degraded 
blacks, and said in his diary, ‘‘ I long to have the 
time arrive, when the gospel shall be preached to 
the poor Africans, and likewise to all nations.” 
He was a very modest man; but so great was his 
desire for doing good that he once said to a confi- 
dential friend, ‘‘ Brother C , though yoo and [ 
are very little beings, we must not rest satisfied till 
we have made our influence extend to the remotest 
corner of this ruined world.” At another time he 
said, ‘‘O that we could enter [the heathen world 

at a thousand gates; that every limb werea tongue, 
and every tongue a trumpet, to spread the gospel 
sound.” 

‘It was evidently this benevolent spirit, this love 
to his fellow men, which bore him on to so man 
labors, and toils, and sufferings; and which made 
his mind so active, for inventing measures for pro 
moting their salvation. Now this is not the dispo- 
sition of men in general. They cry, Who will 
show us any good? ‘They live and labor to gratify 
themselves ; and they attend to religion for the pure 
pose of saving their own souls. If they do any thing 
for the poor and afflicted, or for those who are per- 
ishing in sin and darkness, they do it grudgingly, 
and think they are very benevolent. But Mills did 
not live unto himself, or die unto himself. He 
seemed to forget there was such a being as little J, 
only as that little J might be a blessing to others, 
and go as an angel of mercy among the wretched 
and the ruined. ‘This it was that made him a 
good and auseful man. This also made him a hap- 
py man, more than pleasures, and riches and hor- 
ors could have done. 

This good man loved Christ. Christ had died 
for him and for other poor sinners; he could never 
forget it, and never rest till he and multitudes of 
others should love their Redeemer and show forth 
his praise. Christ had long borne with his hard- 





him all. Ashe was forgiven much, he loved much. 
He loved his fellow sinners for Christ’s sake. He 
loved the church for Christ’s sake. He counted all 
things but loss for Christ. It was his daily prayer, 
and the labor of his whole life, to make known to 
perishing sinners the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
and to extend over the wide world the kingdom of 
his beloved Saviour who had bought him by his 
blood. 

Mills was willing to labor; he was ardent, dili- 
gent and persevering in all his undertakings. Some 
people will pray for others, and perhaps give money 
to send them the gospel, but do not put their own 
hands to the work of doing good. They are unwil- 
ling to toil and to deny themselves, either for Christ 
or for the souls of men. Not so with Mills. Whatso- 
ever his hands found to do, he did it with his might, 
for he did it with all his heart. Many labor for the 
meat that perisheth; Mills labored for that which 
endureth to everlasting life. 

This devoted man loved to pray; and this was 
his light to guide him and his strength to sustain 
him. God was pleased to teach one so willing to 
be taught his will, that he might do it. Christ de- 
lighted to strengthen to every good work, one who 
so felt his own weakness, and confided in his al- 
mighty arm. The secret of the Lord was with him, 
for he feared and loved God above many ; he com- 
mitted all his ways unto the Lord, and dwelt in the 
secret place of the Most High. He eminently walk- 
ed with God, and he was not, for God took him to 
himself, and now he rests in the bosom of his ado 
rable Redeemer. 

Children, who will be like Mills? Who will be 
come penitent and humble Christians, loving the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and their fellow men 
with a pure heart fervently? Who of you will de 
light in benevolence ; and give your whole life and 
soul, in active and self-denying.service, to God and 
your generation? Whoof you will rise up to take 





it would be to go and preach the gospel to the hea- 
then. And from the first hour of his conversion, 


the place of the departed and lamented Mills, to 


glorify God and do good in this miserable and sin 
ful world ? 


ness of heart, and when he repented had forgives _. 
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